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Fall, 1981 through Summer, 1982. 
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Northeast Missouri State University 


Ayres, Thomas A. DARIUS MILHAUD'S LA CHEMINEE DU ROI RENE - - 
BACKGROUND AND SIDELIGHTS, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Summer, 1982, p. 8. 
The author gives detailed insights into Milhaud’s work, which is for woodwind quintet. 
An explanation of the title, as well as the individual movement titles, is given. 

Burkett, Eugenie and Trinkle, Steven. THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TIMPANI 
BEFORE THE GUILDS, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Fall, 1981, p. 4. The origin of the 
timpani is traced, with the author citing both religious and military uses. Various 
dimensions and shapes of early kettledrums are discussed, as well as the use of 
timpani in European courts in the 16th-17th centuries. 

Cansler, Philip T. PERSONALIZED RECRUITING, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Summer, 1982, 
p. 10. Cansler emphasizes the importance of recruiting, and especially of encour- 
aging non-music majors to participate in instrumental ensembles. The personalized, 
rather than the form-letter approach is suggested and the author's specific ideas 
are given. 

Colwell, Richard. RECENT RESEARCH IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, Vol. XXX, 
No. 1, Fall, 1981, p. 44. A brief review is given of six doctoral dissertations recently 
completed in the area of instrumental music. 

RECENT RESEARCH IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, Vol. XXX, 
No. 2, Winter, 1981-1982, p. 34. A brief review is given of five doctoral disserta- 
tions recently completed in the area of instrumental music. 
e RECENT RESEARCH IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, Vol. XXX. 
No. 3, Spring, 1982, p. 24. A brief review is given of seven doctoral dissertations 
recently completed in the area of instrumental music. 
RECENT RESEARCH IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, Vol. XXX. 
No. 4. Summer, 1982, p. 12. A brief review is given of eleven doctoral dissertations 
recently completed in the area of instrumental music. 

George, Stan. THE TROMBONE ENSEMBLE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL, Vol. XXX, 
No. 2, Winter, 1981-1982, p. 4. Advantages of playing in a small ensemble such as 
this would include keener awareness of balance and blend and improved intonation. 
The author also includes a listing of music (a basic library) for trombone ensemble. 

Heim, Norman. THE CLARINET MUSIC OF PAUL-BAUDOUIN MICHEL, Vol. 
XXX, No. 2. Winter, 1981-1982, p. 11. A brief background of Michel is given, as 
well as a listing of his works for clarinet. Characteristics of each work, as well us a 
brief description, are given to familiarize the reader with Michel's works. 

Holly, Rich. PERCUSSIVE ARTS SOCIETY 1981 FINDINGS ON AUDITIONS 
AND CONTESTS, Vol. XXX, No. 3. Spring. 1982. p. 32. The auditions and 
contests referred to are those at the pre-college level, and the author finds great 
discrepancies between audition formats for All-State bands. A’ greater emphasis on 
the total percussionist is also encouraged. 

Horst. Thomas. THE GLASS HARMONICA, Vol. XXX. No. 3. Spring. 1982, p. 4. 
The glass harmonica, as invented by Ben Franklin, and its predecessor, musical 
glasses filled with varying amounts of water, are described. Horst also relates that 
Mozart composed the “Adagio and Rondo. ¢ minor’, K. 617. for the glass harmonica. 

Jones. William J. SOME THOUGHTS AND REACTIONS 10 “A SIEUDY OF 
FRENCH TUTORS... 1750-1830, PART F BY MARCIA WHITTER. Vol. XXX. 
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No. 4, Summer, 1982, p. 37. Jones expresses his delight with the subject area, 
and goes on to commend Whitter for some of her observations concerning the tutors. 
He also, however, makes mention of some questions he has concerning her article. 

Krosnick, Jon A. TEACHING PERCUSSION: GROWING WITH YOUR STUDENTS, 
Vol. XXX, No. 4, Summer, 1982, p. 4. The author describes William Perry's the- 
ories on the nine stages of intellectual development through which college-level stu- 
dents progress. These are then related to the percussion student and his/her progress. 

Larrick, Geary and Kawleski, Terrance. DRUMMING CAN BE A LISTENER’S ART, 
Vol. XXX, No. 2, Winter, 1981-1982, p. 8. The authors discuss the importance of 
listening to oneself in relation to snare drum performance in the concert situation, 
on the field, and in the drum set. Specific suggestions are given to facilitate better 
performance in all areas. 

Osborne, Charles E. A FLUTE TEACHER’S APPROACH TO USING A COMPACT 
TUNER, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Fall, 1981, p. 34. The tuner was found to be extremely 
beneficial in studio teaching, contributing to pitch control in piano and forte pas- 
sages, breath control, and tone releases. Flute methods classes also found the tuner 
helpful. 

Reed, Thomas S. THE UNIQUE CHINESE CHIMES, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Fall, 1981, 
p. 8. Pictures and illustrations are used to introduce the reader to Chinese chimes, 
which were actually either stone chimes or metal bells. A legend which tells the 
origin is related. The arrangement of the chimes, which differs from the traditional 
keyboard grouping, is explaired. 

Scharnberg, William. THE IMPACT OF ARTICULATION ON FRENCH HORN 
TONE COLOR, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Fall, 1981, p. 33. Tone color and timbre should 
be an important consideration when playing, and the author tells how legato vs. 
staccato articulation could effect a change in timbre. Another observation is the 
difference in response between the B-flat horn and the F horn. 

Stanley, Donald A. TWO SONATAS FOR TUBA AND PIANO, Vol. XXX, No. 1, 
Fall, 1981, p. 19, Part VII. Stanley gives a detailed analysis of the third movement 
of Paul Hindemith’s “Sonate for Basstuba and Piano.” Musical examples are used 
to illustrate certain points. 

Wheeler, Douglas. SOLVING PERFORMANCE PROBLEMS IN MULTI-PERCUS- 
SION SITUATIONS, Vol. XXX, No. 1, Fall, 1981, p. 13. Wheeler points out 
that a multi-percussionist must consider both the individual qualties of each instru- 
ment and the blend and balance of the collective group. Very specific and very 
helpful suggestions were given for dealing with various situations encountered. 

Whitter, Marcia. A STUDY OF FRENCH FLUTE TUTORS DATING FROM THE 
YEARS 1750-1830, PART I, Vol. XXX, No. 2, Winter 1981-1982, p. 15. Whitter 
relates the ideas in classical flute tutors on such areas as embouchure, hand position, 
technique, and musical knowledge. Many, many tutors (or methods) are quoted in 
the study. 

ak. Li A STUDY OF FRENCH FLUTE TUTORS DATING FROM 
THE YEARS 1750-1830, PART II, Vol. XXX, No. 3, Spring, 1982, p. 8. Part II 
begins with a discussion of articulations, with many, many musical examples being 


given. All types of articulations and rhythmic patterns are covered. Double-tongueing 
is also included. 





BOOK REVIEW 
by Franck Avril 
University of Missouri-Kansas City 
After some 6 months of anticipation since my having been originally notified of its 
intended publication, I received with excitement my copy of David Ledet’s Oboe Reed 
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Styles—Theory and Practice (Indiana University Press). The book is indeed fascinating, re- 
sulting from over 30 years of the author's research and contact with leading oboists of the 
Western world: 40 from the U.S. and 41 from 13 other countries. The core of the work 
contains photographs of reeds acquired during that time span, usually from 1 to 3 reeds 
per player. They have been photographed with back-lighting as well as surface lighting, 
much in the manner of Peter and Elizabeth Hedrick’s marvelous text on reed-making 
(Oboe Reed-Making: a modern method), and thusly enable one to grasp the concepts of 
each style as fully as possible in spite of the obvious limitation of seeing a reed rather than 
actually playing one. A feature of exceptional importance lies in that each photograph is 
exactly twice life-size (see further). The reeds are presented in alphabetical order, by 
country (and within each, by player), and are accompanied by biographical data on the 
oboist, what instrument he plays upon, and, if available, other pertinent information deal- 
ing with that player’s reed-making and/or playing. 

A series of tables and charts follow this photographic array, summarizing dimensions, 
trends, and abstracting generalities of style. These tables are of immense value, particularly 
in drawing one’s own conclusions; however, they still and regretfully lack certain additional 
reed measurements. The primary table gives the thickness of the gouge in the center, the 
length of the scrape, the tip thickness per blade (left, center, and right areas), cane width, 
length of exposed cane (above the binding), overall reed length, plus staple measurements: 
length, internal diameter of its base as well as of its top end (both short and long axes of 
its ellipse), its material, and its thickness. The gouge, as one notices, is unfortunately not 
given for the sides of the reed. Indeed, a summary table ordered by gouge-dimension 
would be useful, rather than one done alphabetically, but the given data can always be 
assimilated differently. There are also a few measurements which strike me as being in 
a serfse odd, in that the reeds of Joe Robinson and John Mack were measured at a gouge 
of .63mm. In the last IDRS Journal, Joe Robinson stated that he uses a gouge of just be- 
low .60, while the paragraph on John Mack in this very same book states his gouge as .58. 
Perhaps the reeds used as examples were rather exceptions . . . . The length at which 
the reeds were tied is not indicated, although one can perhaps guess its original size and 
shape from the width of the finished reed and by measuring its throat on the photographs 
(here again lies the practicality of the 2x “magnification”). 

Other dimensions obtainable which I find useful are the distance from the string to 
the back of the tip, and the same to the back of the heart. One can equally measure the 
distance to the top of the “V” in the heart as an indication of the amount of slant or angle 
to the V-cut itself. The accompanying chart — measured, I confess, more crudely than in 
Mr. Ledet’s .0l1mm deviation — nevertheless reflects a consistency which is of the utmost 
importance. For these (selected) oboists, the heart lies 14-15mm above the string, with 
the tip beginning 18-19mm. Ronald Roseman, who has spent many years measuring these 
areas of the reed, has derived similar measurements for successful reeds: 18/15 or 19/16, 
independent of the differences and subtleties of scrape-styles . . . and perhaps even 
independent of the shape and gouge (within reason). These two areas are better-balanced 


by means of their thickness and graduated areas than by changing their actual length or 
placement. 


Other remarks about this book which should be made regard the brief but excellently 
detailed sections which precede the photographs. These deal with respiration, articulation, 
embouchure, the oboe itself. the acoustics of the room, and the effect of the listener — all 
having some important bearing on the tone and on the reed. The sections on breathing 
and embouchure are extremely technical anatomically and reinforce very precisely from 
the internal point of view the motions and “efforts” needed to produce and control the 
basic sound. (I wish that they had dealt a bit more with the external aspects resulting 
from these actions, to put things in a better and more direct perspective . . .). The portions 
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on acoustics touch base with elementary acoustical concepts and further refer us to the 
accompanying and rather complete footnote-bibliography — one encompassing that subject 
as well as all others dealt with in the book. Here again, Mr. Ledet has been thoughtfully 
thorough. 

Indeed, this is the impression with which one leaves this book: it is a very complete 
and major work for teacher and performer alike. It is a source of much information as 
well as a tool with which to extract even more. It of course cannot re-create the direct 
contact which Mr. Ledet has had with performers and with their reeds, but it manages 
to impart the tangible crux of that information in some 212 pages. Perhaps a more 
accessible paperback version can follow one day, but for an hour and a half of concentrated 
study and $27.50, it contains an irreplaceable education. 





CLARINET RECORDING REVIEW 
by Philip Rehfeldt 
University of Redlands 

Unaccompanied Solos for Clarinet, Vol. III]. John Bavicchi, Sonata Op. 29, No. 1 
(Oxford University Press, 1958); William Pottebaum, Microsuite (SHALL-u-mo, c. 1979). 
Paul Drushler, clarinetist. William O. Smith, Jazz Set (SHALL-u-mo, 1978) and Variants 
(Universal Edition, 1963); Gunther Schuller, Episodes for Solo Clarinet (Associated Music. 
c. 1976). William O. Smith, clarinetist. Mark Educational Recordings, 10810 Bodine Road, 
Clarence, New York 14031. MRS 32645; $8.98. 

The opening work, John Bavicchi’s Sonata Op. 20, No. 1, is the most traditionally 
oriented of the repertory presented. All of the three movements adhere to standard formal 
structures, with the second perhaps the most attractive in that it “exploits the individual 
characters of the pitch range.” The outer movements are primarily vehicles of display 
for Paul Drushler’s considerable virtuosity. John Bavicchi teaches on the faculty of 
Berklee College of Music in Boston. 

William Pottebaum’s Microsuite is a study in microtones. The work is perhaps a little 
long, but the effect of the microtones as well as its virtuosity make worthwhile listening, 
especially in the flashy third movement where the microtonal progressions are used to 
particularly good advantage. The present performance updates Paul Drushler’s earlier 
version on Mark Educational Recordings (MRS 32614); it is brilliant in every respect. 
Pottebaum teaches at the State University College of New York at Brockport. 

The high-point on this album centers upon the work of William O. Smith. The 
recipient of a number of prestigious awards and prizes in composition, one of the 
instigators of so-called “third stream” in serious music, a pioneer in the area of new 
techniques for clarinet in the early 60°s, William O. Smith is equally adept in the area 
of jazz as with serious music. He now teaches full-time on the faculty of the University 
of Washington and tours, when he can. as clarinetist with Dave Brubeck. His early 
recordings with Brubeck and others are pinnacles of their time. and today. he is also the 
master new music clarinetist. 

The two outer and middle movements of Jazz Set are in the sophisticated and idio- 
matic style of his jazz work with Brubeck. The inner movements use multiple sonorities 
and singing while playing. It is an excellent and entertaining work of immediate appeal. 
The first performance is. of course, exemplary. 

Variants is well-known as historically the first clarinet work to systematically exploit 
the various “new sounds” that Smith and others (independently, it turns out) had been 
experimenting with in the early 60’s. The movements deal with the following catalogue of 
devices: multiple sonorities with key vibrato (I); aggressive. rasping sounds produced by 
singing while playing (II): muted sounds and high notes — this is where the famous high 
A® occurs (IIL: trilled multiple sounds (IV): glissandi, leaps and “fog-horn™ sonorities (V): 
key clicks, fluttertonguing and soft multiple sonorities (VI). 
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Variants, especially because of the precarious high notes (which, incidentally, are 
produced with teeth on reed), is extremely difficult to perform. However, perhaps owing 
more to its musical qualties than to the fact that it exploits new tricks, it is finding its 
place on recital programs with ever-increasing frequency. Performers seem to be finding 
the problems less and less of an obstacle. In the sense that it points new directions, it is 
probably the most important work for solo clarinet since Stravinsky’s Three Pieces and 
the Martino A Set for Clarinet. This is an excellent new performance by Smith, but it 
does not surpass his equally impressive playing on the earlier CRI recording. 

Gunther Schuller’s Episodes for Solo Clarinet is dedicated to Bill Smith. The composer 
comments that it is to be conceived as a “harmonic” piece written in a linear manner: 
groups of notes, phrases, unusual lines are to be played in terms of their harmonic 
implications. Sometimes jazzy, sometimes lyric, sometimes virtuosic, this is also a difficult 
work. Multiple sonorities and other special effects are everywhere; the demands for 
accurate execution are enormous. This is a significant first recorded performance, done 
with ease in the usual Smith manner. 





BOOK REVIEW 
by Stephen K. Johnston 
Shenandoah College & Conservatory of Music 
Gene A. Saucier. Woodwinds Fundamental Performance Techniques. New York: Schirmer 

Books, 1981. 241 pp. $15.95. 

Most college level applied woodwind teachers occasionally have the opportunity to 
teach an instrument other than that on which they are most proficient. Others will be 
asked to teach the woodwinds methods class for music education majors. Saucier’s new 
text is the best resource currently available for those teachers entrusted with either of 
the above responsibilities. 

The book is organized into three large divisions. The first division is entitled 
“General Aspects of Woodwind Study” and is subdivided into two chapters entitled 
“Teaching Resources and Current Practice” and “Fundamentals of Tone Production.” 
The second division is entitled “Fundamental Techniques and Supplemental Aids,” and 
contains five chapters dealing with the individual instruments. The third division is 
entitled “Secondary Factors” and contains three chapters entitled respectively: “Mouth- 
pieces and Single Reeds: Selection and Care”; “Double Reeds: Selection and Care”; and 
“Vibrato”. 

Each of the chapters in the second division which discusses each instrument in depth 
contain the following order of presentation: “Instrument Assembly and Care”; “Instrument 
Angle and Hand Position”; “Tone Production” (including embouchure, breath support, 
tonguing); “Fingering” (including frequently used special fingerings and trills); “Study 
Questions”, “Teaching Aids”; and “Literature which is subdivided to include “Selected 
list of Graded Solos,” “Class Methods for the Public School Instrumental Music Program,” 
“Individual Methods and Supplemental Studies,” and “Recordings.” Each chapter also 
includes a problem chart ‘listing commonly encountered problems, probable causes, and 
suggested solutions. 

This text is well written in a concise style and is pedagogically sound in what it 
has to say. There is, for example, no nonsensical nomenclature describing “hard” and 
“soft” cushion clarinet embouchures. The illustrations are copious, well chosen, and 
well done. The annotations to the list of study materials and discographies are excellent. 

Saucier’s new text is a worthy successor to Everett Timm’s venerable The Woodwinds, 
which is no longer in print. In addition to teachers of woodwinds, others who should 


own this text include conductors, composers, and arrangers. This reviewer is enthusiastic 
about a fine new text. 





